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than a psychological treatise; James j 
David Barber, a "psychohistorian and 
professor of political science, former v 
at Yale and now at Duke University, 
has packed tfiebook with scintillating 
information about Presidents. Herbert 
Hoover slept only three hours a night 
when he was in office and was so ore- 
boding that his servants would hide in 
the closets when he came down the 
halls. Richard Nixon fell out of a car- 
riage when he was three years old and 
has suffered from motion sickness ever 
since Harry Truman wore such thicK 
glasses when he was a child he couldn’t 
play normal boyhood sports and was 
considered a mama s boy. • Lyndon 
Johnson, the master mimic ot his 
critics, once administered a dozen 
whacks to the backside of a pupil who 



Govem's final speech. I’ve wanted 
believe that McGovern is an active- 

tow ard 



osvtive with an orientation 

g g j ✓ ■ _ * - • • „ j 

iy to use fiis styles flexibly, adaptively, 
uiting the dance to the music, so to 
peak. But last night I detected that 
iasic contradiction in his character 
hat has always been his weakness, 
ie’s either the receptive, compliant, 
ither-directed character whose style 
ldps soften the harsh edges of politics 

-the perfect passive-positive type— or 
Jeep down he’s the true passive-nega- 
tive with a character-rooted orienta- 
tion toward doing dutiful service, the 
&be who is in politics because he 
thinks he ought to be^ I'm very suspi- 
cious of both types. So I didn t vote 
jpC McGovern, either. ; 

Voter A: Then what did you do? 

Voter I wrote in my own name. 

'■% Implausible? Not if Voter B has 
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two voters leaving • ■ ' '• 

Voter A: Well w; 

cide whether Nixon’ iSy • ■ -’ v ‘' ■ ■ 
tive or an act ive-tM^j^ ^HBHfe 
McGovern is a 

passive-negat ive On&f&rt* K 
doubt in my mind. campaign 

began to blur things trv the point .that. 
1 lust wasn't sure. I fvmilly made up 

mv mimi du ring N 

vS ,Jtl ^ 

uT *™ e 

suddenly realize* that, no one was be- 
I lieving an v. thing he; was saying. He 
never missed a beat, but for an instant 
his eves shifted Sdiflgerently as the 



manage anairsj van,, ut 
an understanding of a potential Presi- 
dent’s character, his world view, and 
his style.” 

My first impression, upon reading 
that thesis, was to want to suggest to 
the author that he hie himself away to 
the nearest psychiatrist s couch, any 
man with the audacity to take on the 
subject rrfust be nurturing illusions ot 
Napoleonic dimensions. My second im- 
pression was that a very dry and la- 
borious assignment lay ahead of me 
as I plodded through a pedantic psy- 
chological discourse written obviously 
in some distant ivory tower. 

My third impression was that my 

first two were wrong. 

This is an exciting book, the best ot 

its kind I have read. It moves along 
more like an engrossing biography 



c. Ui nmer special assistant to 
Juhpson and author ot l,istcnTfi$ 



M America. 
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^another man of independence, unhe- 
roic Harry Truman, “who drew upon 
inner strengths he hardly knew he 
had to move beyond toughness to 
-achievement.” 

It is fascinating stuff, and scary, too 






Passive-positives 0 — a liking to be liked 
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— to be so much at the whim of presi- 
dential character. We know so little 
about the effect of personality upon 
'th^ office; There are weaknesses m 
Barber's assumption that we can in- 
crease our understanding. We can't 
know “the man whole," and; even if 
we did, we would likely be just as 
prone to vote as much by gut feel as 
anything. (Remember all those New 
Hampshire voters in 1968 who voted 






v.vyn virtue. It 
th&t a man 
ego, whose 
trans- 
nation, can 
hb suff^mg of peo- 
.visjtejd the most 






live.- negatives" — servants hid, mimics were punished 
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“Passive-negatives” — in place of 
civic virtue and vague principles. 

for Eugene McCarthy because they 
| thought he would be lough on com- 
munism?) Barber's own bibliography 
4s too selective; his sources lor active- 
esidents include loo many ^ 
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\vjiHe rbr- his active-negative types he 
draws from an imbalanced, selection 






ol lintricudly sources. And. Imally, it s 
tine thing to analyze with hindsight. . 
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to pick out experiences iu chiJdiUKid 
v ! and adolescence I hat. looking back,, 
explain behavior in adulthood. But 
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"Active-negative" incumbent (he took a ' 
tumble at age three); and "passive positive 
hopeful thtnnigh! turn another way). 

den tin l behavior, which Barber sug 
- - - w - should .ary. a i*» dik . 
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do we know which traumatic and/or 
happy childhood experiences arc the 
important ones? 

But these are negligible shortcom- 
ings of Barber’s approach, and 1 think 
he has written a book as important 
as Garry Wills’s Nixon A^ouislts. It 
is not impossible to determine in ad- 
vance what a candidate might do once 
he reaches ihe While House If poli- 
tics were a science, it might work. 
But politics is as capricious as an art- 
ist’s temperament because, like art. 
politics is born deep in the mystery of . 
sell. There, ought to be better ways 
to choose our leader, but since there 
aren’t, we will have to go on being 
governed by people who are quite like 
US. As the man said, America is a place 
where an\ bodv can grow up to be Pres- 
ident, and of ten does. 
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